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The Business History As a Sound Factual Base for Good Public Relations* 
By HENRY G. BAKER 


What Is Business History 

Before we say what a business history will do in 
any detail, let me try to answer the question, what is it, 
or why is it of value? History is of value in the study 
of business because it presents a background for the 
present; it provides a rich variation of settings for ac- 
tion; it leads to the formation of a perspective; and 
it often provides a more nearly complete and objective 
presentation than is possible in current cases or sur- 
veys. History is but the past on its way to the future 
via the present. The old problems arise again and 
again in business. We shall make little progress in 
profiting from past mistakes, either public or private, 
unless we develop a habit of learning from experience, 
which, in the competitive struggle of the present, is 
very difficult. Certainly, the challenge of business his- 
tory is in large part to discover the main lines of de- 
velopment in business policy and the chief results of 
business management through the centuries and to cor- 
relate the two. The field of business history, which 
borders on many social estates and skirts many cul- 
tural streams, is no narrow specialty. Already it is evi- 
dent that progress is being made by the production of 
company histories of department stores, -chain stores, 
banks, insurance companies, advertising agencies, and 
manufacturers. 

Business history reveals that business has been a 
major factor in the development of our civilization. 
One authority says that business is the “core of mod- 
ern society. Consequently, business philosophy (an ex- 
planation of the phenomena of business) should log- 
ically be considered of extreme importance in the realm 
of ideas and thoughts which shape and guide our civ- 
ilization. 

Again, 
~* A digest of a talk delivered at the Georgia Chapter, 
American Marketing Association meeting on July 15, 
1952, Atlanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Georgia, by Dr. 
Henry C. Baker. 
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the term “business history” is peculiarly 


American. It connotes the story of the policy, manage- 
ment, and control that go into the production of goods 
and services chiefly for the making of a private profit. 
Also included should be cooperative business (main- 
tained for the benefit of the backers in the form of 
lower prices) and public business (supported by taxes 
paid by the public, who gain or lose according to the 
success of operations). Up to the present, however, busi- 
ness history has been almost wholly the story of how 
profits have been made or losses incurred by private 
individuals through serving the public. 

Business histery is net romance or scandal, propa- 
gandist exposé or hero-worshipping. Actually, it is an 
earnest effort to learn and to set down in orderly fash- 
ion the facts and ideas that have underlain the organ- 
ized plan of using capital and employing men in order 
to serve society’s needs. Although some businessmen 
consider only themselves, cheat the public, and break 
the laws, this variety is soon eliminated by lack of fur- 
ther opportunity. In the long run, businessmen are in 
effect the servants of society, who take as their reward 
profits or salaries or both. What they receive depends 
on their ability to run risks, organize production, and 
change with changing circumstances. 


Importance of Business History 

Henry Ford is supposed to have said that history is 
bunk—yet he spent millions to preserve and re-create 
the past, to buy and restore the Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts, and to set up Greenfield Village as 
a museum at Dearborn, Michigan. There are many peo- 
ple like Henry Ford, people who say that they dislike 
history, but who are fascinated by some aspects of the 
past, whether in pictures or words or objects. This is 
unusually true when the outgrowth of that past has 
some meaning for them today. 

Some knowledge of the past, whether it be called his- 
tory or not, is essential for evaluation of the present. 
Any company as of the present is the kind of organiza- 
tion it is because of what happened in the yesterdays 
all the way back to the start. If anyone-—-whether ex- 








ecutive, stockholder, a new employee, a customer, a 
dealer, a supplier, or a member of the plant community 
—is to evaluate this company and his own relations 
with it, he has to know something of its past. 

Every company has a history, but not many have 
records of their past. A company having a record, or a 
written history, has a valuable property for which 
there are many important uses. Public-relations-wise, 
these uses include the following: (1) preserving the 
record; (2) setting the record straight; (3) building 
morale; and (4) helping to make friends for all busi- 
ness. Business histories are also valuable in indoctrinat- 
ing new employees and in training new employees for 
advancement. 

The Challenge and Function of Business History 

The major challenge to historians today is the same 
whether one’s research lies in business history or gen- 
eral history. It is to focus the rapidly growing social 
knowledge of the mid-twentieth century upon historical 
materials and to do this mainly by asking new ques- 
tions of the records, questions that will make history 
an analytic as well as a descriptive discipline. Per- 
haps, the overall challenge to business history research- 
ers is to provide facts and generalizations concerning 
the history of business which may lead to a better un- 
derstanding of business itself and of its role in society. 
This is indeed an urgent challenge in an age of revolu- 
tion, a revolution in which the generally expressed ob- 
jective is a better and more secure living, the political 
tool being largely economic class conflict and the target, 
private capitalism. 

The function of research in this field is not to pro- 
vide programs for action or fuel for propaganda; its 
function is to provide facts that may throw light on de- 
velopments and issues and to help illuminate their 
meaning. Nor is this work aimed at the short run; it is, 
rather, to correct that cultural lag which has developed 
from the fact that business institutions and operations 
have evolved faster than has understanding of the na- 
ture and significance of the change, a lag which may 
become a vital factor in the destruction of our business 
system and even of democracy itself. In sum, the func- 
tion of business history research is to study business 
as a part of the larger historical and social organization 
and process. 

What can the past teach us about how best to use 
that great instrument of society which our business 
system is? On its effective functioning depends not only 
the material basis of our civilization but the well-be- 
ing of countless individuals as well. As a practical mat- 
ter this challenge must for the individual scholar be 
translated into workable tasks or projects. 

Many company histories are needed for reconstruct- 
ing the general history of business. There is a real 
need for studies in all business fields. Studies of in- 
dividual men and companies, industries, and special 
topics all point toward a general history of business 
techniques, business statesmanship, and business philos- 
ophy. 

Scholars are now challenged to write a general chron- 
ological history of business, especially American busi- 
ness, which makes use of the advances that have been 
made and are being made in research in this field. 


In speaking of business history we still have in mind 
the history of a business unit—a business man, a firm, 
or a company, Such a history usually falls into one or 
more of the following types: 

1. Propaganda. This type should be discarded. 

2. Journalism. Closely akin to propagandist histories 
of businesses are pieces of journalism, that is, those 
stories about business men and companies written to 
sell in order to obtain a living tor the author. Some of 
the journalistic business histories such as Hungerford’s 
Romance of a Great Store (1922) and others are quite 
worthy, although many are of inferior quality. 

3. The Industry. In this type of business history a 
large emphasis is placed upon the industry. 

4. The Chief Function. An illustration of this is How- 
er’s emphasis on retailing of goods by a department 
store in his Macy's of New York (1948). 

5. Miscellaneous. Business histories consisting of mis- 
cellaneous facts which are not woven into a synthesis 
are typical of many histories written for a 50th, 75th, 
or 100th anniversary. 

6. Organization, Internal and Ewternal. Here the 
scholar emphasizes functions that are important and 
that are best studied not in isolat:on but grouped under 
policy-formulation, operation, and control. 

7. Policies. Generally speaking, we can say that, al- 
though the history of a concern written from the stand- 
point of policy proves to be interesting and significant, 
still it lacks the high degree of reality that can be ob- 
tained from a study of operation. 

8. Operation. This treatment includes the execution 
of policies imposed from above—how the superintend- 
ents and foremen have molded the business, how the 
workers have done their jobs, and what the impact has 
been on the consumer group. 

9. Products. This might result in a superficial and 
an inadequate treatment. 

10. Advertising. The Golden Book of the Wanamaker 
Stores (1911) is an example of a history placing em- 
phasis on institutional advertising. 

1l. Engineering. Here, plant, equipment, and _ tech- 
nology are emphasized. 

12. The Ideal. The ideal business history combines 
the traits of those of the other types in such propor- 
tions as the situation requires—and the records permit. 

Business History Standards 

The business history should meet certain standards. 
Of course the aim is truth. Curiously enough, the true 
picture of a business unit is generally very favorable 
to the private management of business, provided it is 
presented objectively and against the background of 
the times. What is needed is a study pursued in a slow, 
painstaking, scientific method. The cost will be high but 
not so high as an inferior job. Few tales are more in- 
teresting than the history of a business unit if the 
whole story be unfolded as a series of intellectual. 
moral, and social challenges. Businessmen are still wast- 
ing their money in getting histories written that they 
have not the courage to print or that influence nobody 
when printed. 

If the signposts set forth here are followed carefully, 
a good and solid business history will be the result. A 
sound factual base for public relations will grow out 
of such a history. 
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Quarterly Data Based on Average Month. 
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AVERAGE EARNING FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 3 CITIES 
ON DATES INDICATED 





Occupation 


Atlanta (Mar. 1952) |Birmingham (Apr. 1952)|Jacksonville (May 1952) 





Weekly 
Hours 
Standard 


Weekly 
Earnings 
Standard 


Weekly 
Hours 
Standard 


Weekly 
Earnings 
Standard 


Weekly 
Hours 
Standard 





Bookkeeper, hand, Men 
Bookkeeper, hand, Women.... 


Clerks, Accounting, Men.. 
Clerks, Accounting, Women.... 
Clerks, General, Men.. 

Clerks, General, Women 

3illing Machine Operators, Men 
Billing Machine Operators, Women 
Comptometer Operators, Women 
Secretaries, Women.... 


Stenographers, General, Women.... 


Typists, Class A, Women 
- Typists, Class B, Women 
Draftsmen 


Carpenters, Maintenance—per hour.... 
Electrician,. Maintenance—per hour..... 
Machinists, Maintenance—per hour.... 


Mechanics, Automotive, 
Maintenance—per hour 
Painters, Maintenance—per hour 
Janitors, Porters and Cleaners, 

Men—per hour.... 
Janitors, Porters and Cleaners, 
Women—per hour 





41.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
39.0 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.0 
40.0 





$70.00 
55.50 
58.50 
49.00 
58.00 
47.50 
44.00 
45.50 
47.00 
60.00 
50.00 
46.00 
38.50 
76.00 
1.70 
1.92 
1.79 





41.0 
41.0 
39.5 
39.5 
40.0 
40.5 
40.5 
40.0 
39.5 
40.5 
39.5 
39.5 
40.0 





$72.50 
57.50 
65.00 
46.00 
63.00 
46.00 
41.00 
45.00 
56.50 
48.50 
42.00 
37.00 
77.00 
1.80 
1.89 
1.88 
1.5% 
iy 


83 


Weekly 
Earnings 
Standard 





41.0 
40.0 
40.0 
39.5 
40.0 
39.0 
41.0 
40.0 
39.0 
39.5 
39.5 
39.0 
40.0 
40.0 








$65.50 
53.00 
55.50 
45.50 
58.50 
48.00 
38.50 
43.50 
50.50 
53.50 
47.00 
42.00 
37.50 
78.00 
1.58 
1.96 
1.94 





Source: U. S. Department of Labor Bulletins No. 1102, 1107, 1110. 





